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DIVINE GRACE. 
BY 8. M. 


JANNEY. 
Concluded from page 179. 

Asin all ages and all countries, man has 
stood in need of spiritual guidance, there can 
be no doubt that the Author of our being 
has dispensed to every individual a degree of 
light sufficient, if faithfully followed, to secure 
eternal happiness. It was the spirit of the 
Lord which strove with the wicked before the 
flood, enabled Enoch to walk with God, made 
Noah a preacher of righteousness, enlight- 
ened Abraham, preserved Joseph in Egypt, 
and instructed Moses in heavenly wisdom. 
Nor can we suppose its influence has ever 
been withheld from any, for God is no respecter 
of persons, but ‘‘in every nation he that fear- 
eth Him and worketh righteousness is accept- 
ed with Him.” As the prayers and alms of 
the devout Cornelius “came up for a memo- 
rial before God,” so we may conclude that 
there have been in all nations many devout 
worshippers, whose sincerity of purpose and 
rectitude of conduct resulted from obedience 


to the law written in their hearts. Among 


the most enlightened of these in ancient times 
were Socrates, Pythagoras and Confucius; 
but undoubtedly there were many others 
equally pure, though less illustrious. “We 
_— a vast cloud of witnesses testifying in 
a 

whic 


es to the reality of a supernatural grace, 
is the root and power of all their 
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works, and the hidden spring of their un- 
speakable joys.”* 

This is, indeed, the only part of religion in 
which the wise and good of all ages agree; 
the renovating power of Divine grace, the 
purifying baptiem of the Spirit, and the joys 
that flow from a heart at peace with God. 

In confirmation of these views, numerous 
testimonies might be introduced from the 
writings of pious Christians of various denom- 
inations; one of the clearest and most instruc- 
tive is here subjoined. 

Féaélon, Archbishop of Cambray, one of 
the most devoted Christians of his day, writes 
as follows concerning the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit: 

“Tt is certain from Scripture, Rom. viii, 
John xiv, that the spirit of God dwelleth in 
us, that it acts there, that it there prays with- 
out ceasing, that it there asks for us what we 
ourselves know not how to ask for; that it 
animates us, speaks to us in silence, suggests 
all truth to us, and unites us so to itself that 
we become one spirit with God. ‘He that is 
joined to the Lord is one spirit.’ 1 Cor. 
vi, 17. 

“This is what the teachers who are farthest 
removed from the inward life cannot avoid 
acknowledging. Yet, notwithstanding these 
principles, in their practice they aim at sup- 
posing that the outward written law, or at 


* Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural, 442. 
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most a certain light, derived from Scripture 
and reasoning, is what inwardly enlightens 
us, and that afterwards our reason acts of it- 
self from that instruction. They esteem not 
enough that inward teacher which is the 
Holy Spirit, and which effects all in us. He 
is the soul of our soul; we could not form a 
thought or desire but through Him. Alas! 
how great, then, is our blindness! we esteem 
ourselves as if alone in this inward sanctuary ; 
and, quite the contrary, is more inti- 
mately there than we ourselves. Perhaps it 
will be said, ‘ What, then, are we inspired ?’ 
Yes, without doubt, without the actual inspi- 
ration of the Spirit of grace, we could neither 
do, will, nor believe any good. We are then 
always inspired, but we incessantly stifle this 
inspiration. God ceases not to speak, but the 
noise and hurry of things without and our 
passions within, deafen and hinder us from 
attending to Him. We must silence every 
creature, we must silence ourselves also, to 
hear in a profound stillness of the soul this 
inexpressible voice of Christ, the bridegroom 
of our souls. We must be very attentive; 
for it is a soft and still voice, which is not to 
be heard but by those who listen to it alone. 
Oh! how seldom does the soul keep silence 
enough to let God speak! The lowest whis- 
per of our vain desires, or self love attentive 
to itself, disturbs all the words of the Spirit 
of God. We hear plain enough that He asks 
for something, but we know not what He 
says, and are often glad not to understand it. 
The smallest reserve, the least regard for self, 
the least fear of understanding too plainly 
that God asks more than we are willing to 
give him, disturbs this inward voice. Shall 
we be surprised then, if so many, even pious 
persons, but still full of amusements, vain de- 
sires, false wisdom and confidence in their own 
virtues cannot hear it; and regard this in- 
ward voice as a fanatical chimera? Alas! 
what would they be at by their disdainful 
reasonings? To what purpose would the out- 
ward word of teachers be, and even of the 
Scriptures, if it were not for the inward voice 
of the Holy Spirit which gives them all their 
efficacy? The outward word of the gospel 
itself, without this living efficacious word 
within, would be but an empty sound. Ic is 
the letter alone that killeth, and the spirit 
alone that giveth life. Oh, Word! oh, eter- 
nal and all powerful Word of the Father, it 
is thou that speaketh in the bottom of our 
souls! That word which proceeded out of 
the mouth of our Saviour during the days of 
his mortal life would not have had so much 
virtue, nor been productive of such fruits on 
earth, but because it was animated by the 
word of life, which is the Word itself. This 
made Peter say, ‘ Lord to whom shall we go? 
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Thou hast the words of eternal life’ (John 
vi. 68). 

“ Tt is not then only the outward law of the 
gospel which God shows us inwardly by the 
ight of reason and faith ; it is His spirit that 
speaks, that moves us, that operates in us, 
and animates us ; so that it is this spirit which 
does in us all the good we do, as it is our soul 
that animates our body, and regulates all its 
motions. It is then true that we are contin- 
ually inspired, and that we do not live the 
life of grace, but so far as we partake of this 
inward inspiration. But, oh my God, few 
Christians are sensible of this, for there are 
very few, who by their voluntary dissipation 
or their resistance, do not destroy it. This 
inspiration instils into us obedience, patience, 
sweetness, humility and all the other virtues 
necessary to every Christian. It is an invi- 
tation in the bottom of the soul to obedience 
and resignation, suitable to the designs of the 
love of God ; it contains not in itself any pre- 
sumptive or illusive snare, on the contrary, it 
preserves us in the hands of God, attributing 
everything to grace, without destroying our 
liberty, and leaving nothing to pride or im- 
agination. These principles being laid down, 
it must be acknowledged that God speaks in- 
cessantly in us. (Thomas A’Kempis, Lib. 3, 
c. iii. sec. 3). He speaks in impenitent sin- 
ners, but they being deafened by the noise of 
the world, and their passions, cannot hear 
him ; his word is to them asa tale. He speaks 
also in penitent sinners; these feel a remorse 
of conscience, and that remorse is the voice 
of God which reproaches them inwardly for 
their sins, When these sinuers are effectual- 
ly touched, they find no difficulty in under- 
standing this secret voice ; for it is that which 
smites them so sharply. It is in them the 
two-edged sword St. Paul speaks of; it goes 
to the dividing asunder of the soul and spirit. 
Heb. iv. 12, God causes himself to be felt, 
tasted and obeyed; they hear this soft voice 
which conveys into the bottom of their heart 
a tender reproach, and by this the heart is 

broken. This is true and pure contrition. 
“God speaks likewise in enlightened and 
learned persons, whose outward lives are reg- 
ular in all things, and who are apparently 
adorned with many virtues; but very fre- 
quently these persons being full of themselves 
and their own knowledge, hearken too much 
to themselves to hear God. They reason upon 
everything, they do everything upon princi- 
ples of human wisdom and prudential rules 
which would be better done through the chaa- 
nel of simplicity, and docility to the spirit of 
God. These persons sometimes seem to have 
more goodness than others, and they have it 
in a certain degree, but it is an adulterated 
goodness. They are masters of themselves, 
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and would always be so, according to the ca- 
pacity of their reason; they would be always 
in the hand of their own council; they are 
strong and great in their own eyes. Oh, my 
God, I thank Thee with Jesus Christ, that 
Thou hast hid Thy secrets from the wise and 

rudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 

t is only children Thou art familiar with. 
Thou treatest others after their own way. 
They desire knowledge and splendid virtues; 
Thou givest them shining parts, and makest 
them great. But this is not the best portion. 
There is something more reserved for Th 
dear children. They repose themselves with 
Jobn on Thy bosom. As for those great ones, 
who always dread stooping and becoming 
little, Thou lettest them remain in their great- 
ness; they shall never taste Thy caresses and 
familiar intercourse. 

“T have often remarked that a sinner of 
small natural understanding, when he be- 
comes sensibly affected with the love of God 
and a sense of his errors, is more disposed to 
hear this inward language of the Spirit of 
grace, than some enlightened and learned 
persons who are grown old in their own 
wisdom. 

“God, who seeks only to communicate 
Himself, finds not room in those souls full of 
themselves, and so long nourished by their 
own wisdom and virtues; but He converses 
freely with the simple, and as the Scriptures 
say, ‘ His secret is with the righteous’ (Prov. 
iii, 32) 

“It is very uncommon for such as are en- 
tirely devoted to God to fall into deliberate 
sins. Small faults appear-great in our eyes, 
in proportion as the pure Fight of God in- 
creases in our souls; as the rising sun discov- 
ers to us with more exactness and clearness 
those objects which, during the night, we 
could only see confusedly. The increase of 
inward light will discover many imperfections 
in a far worse light than they have hitherto 
appeared. Many mieeries will be seen to flow 
out of the heart which were little suspected 
to be found there. 

“A soul that depends on God alone is not 
surprised at the sight of its own wretchedness; 
it is contented to see that it can do nothing, 
and that God alone can do all. 

“One important rule is to abstain from sin; 
let us beware of resisting or extinguishing the 
Spirit of God, who inwardly warns us of it. 
Faults committed through precipitation or 
weakness.are trifles in comparison of those 
where we are deat to the secret voice of the 
blessed Spirit which speaks in the bottom of 
our hearts. When anything is required from 
thee that seems impossible to nature, say to 
thyself, ‘Nothing is impossible to God!’ 

e must not be discouraged, either by the 
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experience of our weakness, or the dislike of 
a busy life, if we are engaged in it; itisa 
mercy from God that we bewail this pertur- 
bation, and in bewailing it is an antidote 
which prevents its corrupting our hearts. 

“When we stumble, or even fall, let us 
think of nothing but rising again and renew- 
ing our course. 

“Be discouraged at nothing, but support 
thyself with humility in inequalities, weak- 
ness and troubles; bless God for the progress 
others make in virtue as sincerely as if thou 
hadst made it thyself.” 

In accordance with these sentiments, the 
sublime language of Cowper may be ad- 
duced. 


“ Aquaint thyself with God, if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to His embrace, 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before ; 
Thine eye shall be instructed, and thine heart, 
Made pure, shall relish, with Divine delight, 

Till then unfelt, what hands Divine have wrought. 


“ The soul that sees Him, or receives, sublimed, 
New faculties, or learns at least t’ employ 
More worthily the powers she owned before, 
Discerns in all things what with stupid gaze 
Of ignorance till then she overlooked, 

A ray of heavenly light gilding all forms 
Terrestrial in the vast and the minute ; 

The unambiguous footsteps of the God 

Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 

And wheels His throne upon the rolling world. 


“So reads he nature whom the Lamp of Truth 


Illuminates. Thy lamp, mysterious Word! 
Which whoso sees no longer wanders lost, 
With intellect be-mazed in endless doubt. 

“To vain Thy creatures testify of Thee 
Till Thou proclaim Thyself. Theirs is indeed 
A teaching voice; but ’tis the praise of Thine, 
That whom it teaches it makes prompt to learn, 
And with the boon gives talents for its use.” 


THE mere lapse of years is not life. To eat 
and drink and sleep, to be exposed to the 
darkness and the light, to pace round in the 
mill of habit and turn thouyht into an imple- 
ment of trade, this is not life. In all this but 
a poor fraction of the consciousness of hu- 
manity is awakened, and the sanctities will 
slumber which will make it worth while to 
be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, faith alone can give vitality to the 
mechanism of existence. The laugh of mirth 
that vibrates through the heart, the tears 
that freshen the dry wastes within, the music 
that brings childhood back, the prayer that 
calls the future near, the doubt that makes us 
meditate, the death that startles us with mys- 
tery, the hardship that forces us to struggle, 
the anxiety that ends in trust, are the nourish- 
ment of our natural being. 


ExAMPLEs are the best lessons for youth. 
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Honesty.—I tell you, brethren, be honest 
in es dealings; take no advantage even of 
a child. Be conscientious in your bargains. 
Have a single eye and a single heart. Seek 
not to beshrewd. Be not ashamed to be called 
simple. And let me tell you a secret, which 
ought not to be a secret, seeing it is written 
in the Scriptures, that your whole body will 
then be full of light; and this in every kind ; 
you will actually see further, and see clearer 
than shrewd and cunning men; and you will 
be less liable to be duped than they, provided 
you add to this another part of character 
whieh is proper to an honest man—namely, a 
resolution to protect honesty and to discoun- 
tenance every kind of fraud. A cunning 
man is never a firm man, but an honest man 
is; a double-minded man is always unstable ; 
a man of faith is firm asa rock. I tell you 
there is a sacred connection between honesty 
and faith; honesty is faith applied to worldly 
things, and faith is honesty quickened by the 
Spirit to the use of heavenly things.— Edward 
Irving. 





From the Christian Register. 
A PLEA FOR CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 


There is less need to discuss the grosser 
forms of cruelty and neglect which have 

iven occasion for the formation of societies 
or the protection of the miserable little chil- 
dren ‘who are neglected by their parents or 
abused by showmen, since public sympathy 
responds readily to any demand made in their 
behalf. It is, indeed, a sign of improvement 
in manners and morals that there is an 
awakening of interest in such forlorn little 
creatures. But we have now in mind chil. 
dren who are not homeless and neglected— 
little ones who are loved and cared for, but 
nevertheless grievously wronged because they 
are robbed of some of the most important 
rights of childhood, viz., the right to be care- 
less, thoughtless and happy; to be warm, to 
sleep, to grow fat and be strong; to have no 
nerves (to speak of), no cares and no ambi- 
tions; to be ignorant of the evil passions of 
mankind, unmeved by the rivalries and un- 
worn by over-work and worry. 

How hard it is to find a child of a dozen 
her who is merry, careless, unconscious and 

ealthy! Where will you look for one who is 
not jaded by the exercise of mental powers 
over-stimulated, or fretted by emotions which 
are not child-like? 

We are constantly lamenting the pressure 
which this eager age of progress forces upon 
the men and women who are doing the work 
of the world; but we are adding greatly, and 
without necessity, to the seeming weight of 
the burden of iife by bringing up a race of 
boys and girls who will have expended much 


of their surplus store of vital force before the 
real work of life begins. 

The processes which go on during the years 
when the child is growing should be all the 
more sacredly guarded because they are not 
intended to produce results, but means. The 
growing child is supplied with ample re- 
sources for daily needs, and more. He has a 
daily surplus which he may expend in ex- 
citement, over-work and loss of sleep, without 
much seeming loss. But that eurplus is in- 
tended not to be expended, but to be invested 
in new blood and bone, in brain and nerve 
and muscle, which, properly made and pro- 
perly trained, will stand for a life-time the 
wear and tear of the hardest work. Certainly, 
for the first twenty years of life it is a mis- 
fortune if there be any work on hand more 
pressing than these great undertakings. No 
child is born with his endowment decided 
upon and his outfit manufactured for him. 
These he must make for himself. He cre- 
ates, as he goes along, the engines which are 
to supply him with energy and power of en- 
durance. The. most important of all his 
achievements during the tender years of 
youth is the putting up of a machine for the 
production of nervous force, and another 
which will nourish the body while that force 
is being expended and directed to the ac- 
complishment of great tasks. 

The child who expends his energy as he 
goes along, in work or pleasure which robs 
him of sleep, arrives at maturity jaded 
already, or, if apparently strong, with no 
“staying power,” with no rush of exuberant 
and joyous energies clamoring for work, and 
abundant enough for any emergency. 

The home, the school and the church are 
guilty of crowding the little ones into the 
excitements of mental contests, public exhi- 
bitions and pleasures which would be ex- 
hausting even to mature minds and bodies. 
In an article on “Brain Forcing (see Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for June, 1878), Dr. All- 
butt shows from his experience as a physician 
what great evils are inflicted upon the chil- 
dren of this generation by forcing upon them 
the excitements and labors which belong only 
to maturity and strength. As the victims of 
this cruelty, one after another, break down 
under the strain of life, “we label their 
cases ‘dyspepsia,’ ‘nervous debility,’ ‘mental 
disease,’ and the like.” ‘ ; : 

There is one form of cruelty, practised es- 
pecially by churches and charitable societies, 
which ought to be quickly abolished, viz., 
the custom of exciting the sympathies of the 
public by the exhibition of little children at 
unreasonable hours and in public places. 
Nothing so surely touches the heart as an 
assemblage of little ones whose innocence and 
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beauty testify to the sweetness which hides 
itself in human life. 
cence and beauty as a bait to trap a charity, 
especially when the children are themselves 
orphaned and unfortunate, is both a breach 
of good taste and a cruelty. 


Adults are saved from the evils of public 


display if they have public work to do; but 


men and women dressed and arranged for 
display for their looks cannot retain their 
simplicity. The orator or singer who is dis- 
playing himself and not his function soon 
becomes contemptible, Children soon learn 
for what purpose they are put on exhibition, 
and one hour in a false position may spoil 
simplicity or engender bitterness of spirit, 
and thus obstruct the moral progress of a 


whole life. 


If we would have great thinkers, strong 
workers, sane men and sound women; if we 
would have strength, purity and peace among 
the fathers and mothers to come, let us not 
forget that for little children the most im- 
portant “tasks” are to be rosy and plump, 
sleepy at nightfall and hungry in the morn- 
ing; and that for boys and girls of larger 
growth no pursuits can Pay be so profit- 

ll them to the happy 


able as those which ca 
and careless exertion of their powers; that 


even for young men and women, not yet well- 
grown and well-compacted, the growth and 
perfection of the organs with which they are 
to work furnish tasks vastly more important 


to the world than any products of their 
brains or work of their hands. 

Hardship, misfortune and poverty may 
throw duties and labors upon them premature- 
ly, but such labors and duties should be re- 
garded as misfortunes to them and to society. 
Boys and girls may become prodigies of de- 
votion, and show brilliant results of their 
unnatural exertion; but Nature exacts her 
penalties from the youth who spends his 
strength in pious duties not less than from 
him who wastes himself by dissipation. Starr 
King did a man’s work at seventeen, but he 
laid down the work of manhood at forty. 

The home, the church, the school will do 
their work best by inciting the children to 
avoid publicity, to love the seclusion of happy 
homes, and in systematic but unforced 
study, in spontaneous and child-like play, to 
give them an opportunity to grow under the 
motherly guidance of the nature which God 
has appointed to be the guardian of His 
little ones. 





“ Every human tie may perish , 
Friend to friend unfaithful prove ; 
Mothers cease their own to cherish ; 
Heaven and earth at last remove ; 

But no changes 
Can avert the Father’s love. 


But to use that inno- 





THE POWER OF GENTLENESS. 


It is related that a belated stranger stopped 
all night at a farmer’s house. He noticed 
that a slender little girl, by her gentle ways, 
had a great influence in the house. She 
seemed to be a bringer of peace and good- 
will to the rougher ones in the household. 
She had a power over animals, also, as the 
following shows: 

‘The farmer was going to town next morn- 
ing, and had agreed to take the stranger with 
him. The family came out to see them start. 
The farmer gathered up the reins, and, with 
a jerk, said: ‘Dick, go ‘long!’ But Dick 
didn’t ‘go ’long.’ The whip cracked about 
the pony’s ear, and he shouted, ‘ Dick, you 
raseal, get up!’ It availed not, then came 
down the whip with a heavy hand; but the 
stubborn beast only shook his head silently, 
A stout lad came out and seized the bridle, 
and pulled and kicked the rebellious pony ; 
but not a step would he move. At this crisis 
a sweet voice said: ‘ Willie, don’t do so.’ 
The voice was quickly recognized. And now 
the magic hand was laid on the neck of the 
seemingly incorrigible animal, and a simple, 
low word was spoken. Instantly the muscles 
relaxed, and the air of stubbornness vanished. 
‘Poor Dick,’ said the sweet voice, and she 
stroked and patted softly his neck with those 
child-like hands, ‘ Now, go along, you naugh- 
ty fellow,’ in a half-chiding, but in a tender 
voice, as she drew slightly on the bridle. The 
pony turned and rubbed his head against her 
arm for a moment, and started off on a cheer- 
ful trot, and there was no further trouble 
that day.” 

The stranger remarked to the farmer : 

“ What a wonderful power that hand pos- 
sesses |” 

The reply was: 

“Qh, she’s good! Everybody and every- 
thing loves her.”—Late paper. 





GOD’s UNFOLDINGS. 


. . « « In no direction do we behold more 
wonderful unfoldings of God than in what we 
call His Providence. This is a department 
of God’s school in which we are learning fresh 
lessons every day. In Providence, Divine 
wisdom is married to Divine love. All things 
work together for good to them who love God 
and trust Him. The skeptic jeers at this; 
but the trusting Christian knows it from actual 
experience, It is often a dear-bought experi- 
ence, for some of God’s truths are knocked 
into us by hard blows, and some lessons are 
spelled out through eyes cleansed with tears. 
Our perverse mistake is that we demand that 
God shall explain himself at every step, in- 
stead of waiting for Him to unfold His in- 
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tricate purposes at His own time and in His 
own way. Why one is set up and another 
(who seems equally deserving) is cast down ; 
why the only little crib in one Christian 
home is emptied by death, and the nursery in 
another home is full of happy voices; why 
one good enterprise prospers and another one 
is wrecked—all such perplexing puzzles shake 
terribly the faith that is not well grounded 
on the Rock. 

To all these pitiable outcries the calm an- 
swer of our Heavenly Father is, “ Be still, 
and know that I .am God. I lead the blind 
by a way they know not. What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know here- 
after.” These are the voices of love which 
come to us from behind the cloud. If we 
wait patiently the cloud will break away or 
part asunder, and our eyes will behold the 
Rainbow of Mercy overarching the Throne. 
— Theodore L. Cuyler. 


WE take less pains to be happy than to 
appear so. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 

By notice in Friends’ Intelligencer it will 
be seen that this body will meet in New 
York City during the week of New York 
Yearly Meeting. It is very important that 
delegates be appointed to attend from the sev- 
eral Yearly Meeting associations; with full 
and carefully prepared reports of the state of 
First-day School work within their limits, 
that an approximate summary of the whole 
may be obtained, and the strength and en- 
couragement that always follow faithful and 
earnest efforts in a good cause be realized by 
the general commingling of interested repre- 
sentatives from all parts of our religious 





he First-day School is no longer an exper- 
iment. It is an established fact, anda factor 
of great influence in denominational work. 
Let this be borne in mind, and thoughtfully 
considered, that we may come to a wise judg- 
ment as to how its agency may be most ef- 
ficiently utililized for the promotion of a 
healthy religious sentiment among the young- 
er members and attenders of our meetings, 
and the little children. © 
That there has been, in years past, too lit- 
attention given to this subject is abundantly 
proved by the want of adherence to, and 
steady maintenance of, our meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline by so many of the mature 
and middle-aged men and women who have 
a right of membership in the Society. It is 
for want of a living and loving interest in 
ite denominational affairs on the part of these 


that there are so few capable persone pment 
us willing to fill the important offices of the 
chureh, and still fewer coming up to take the 
places in our galleries made vacant by death 
and removal. 

To the First-day School many hearts are 
hopefully turned, as opening an avenue for 
useful service and the outflow of active relig- 
ous life in a direction that will be helpful to 
the worker and increase the interest of all in 
our beloved Society. But to accomplish the 
greatest good there must be gathered into 
this work the best intelligence and the truest 
and purest life of the meeting. No schoo} 
can be truly successful, in the best sense of 
that word, while it fails to enlist among its 
workers the intellectual culture as well as 
the moral and religious elements of a meet- 
ing. There must be a union of these qualifi- 
cations to give weight and balance to the un- 
dertaking, and enlist the favor and good 
wishes of those who do not feel called into 
active service. 

This is a matter that has been too much 
overlooked in our religious work for the 
children. We want more than fervor of 
spirit and zeal; there must be wise discrimi- 
nation and an appreciation of the fitness of 
things. These come through patient investi- 
gation into cause ‘and effect, and a steady ef- 
fort to drink deeper from the fountain of 
knowledge. Then the best moral sentiment 
must be exemplified in the daily life and con- 
versation of the teachers. 

When we shall see banded together in this 
labor of love all these elements of useful 
work, we may indeed feel that the time of 
awakening has come, that the “day-spring 
from on high hath visited us.” 

I appeal to you, fellow workers in this no- 
ble cause, not to think you bave done all 
when you bow before the Eternal Spirit ask- 
ing for help and qualifications to go into 

our classes acceptably. That help and qual- 
ification you must have, but you must also 
have the mind and heart so trained and edu- 
cated that the best and most lasting results 
may follow your endeavors, and the precious 
children to whom you are so tenderly united 
may, through your influenee under the Di- 
vine blessing, be more closely drawn to our 
fold and grow into useful oa willing helpers 
in the promulgation of its noble eo 


J. R. 





Or all things, I know by experience, the 
vainest is to dwell on future evils. Life it- 
self is so doubtful, and it may not be a long 
future, though it appears so; and if it be, 
doubtless He who has so blest me hitherto 
will give me all the blessings good for me to 
cheer my path.— Maria Hare. 


os 


FRIENDS’ 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasuineron, D. C., Fifth mo. 9, 1879. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Dear FrRIENDS—Knowing that there are 
very many readers of your valuable paper 
who feel a deep interest in the Friends of the 
District of Columbia, and more particularly 
at this time, because of their efforts to erect 
a new meeting-house, I use this method to 
answer the many inquiries concerning the 
progress of the subscription. 

Since there is no one of our Yearly Meet- 
ings which has not members already residing 
in or constantly visiting the capital city, we 
are not surprised that this concern is through- 
out the land, and that there is a general de- 
sire to establish here, in the metropolis of the 
country, a national place of worship for 
Friends from all sections. 

Besides the necessity for a place of wor- 
ship, there is urgent need of a place for 
Friends to meet in order to arrange for the 
transaction of business with the government. 
Indian, peace, arbitration and other commit- 
tees have now no place of meeting. 

No place so fitting for the holding of a 
National Peace Union Convention, composed 
chiefly of Friends, as a Friends’ meeting- 
house; and yet on the 2d and 3d of this 
month the great Peace Union met and held 
its deliberations in Washington in a Baptist 
church. 

On last First-day, the Yearly and Quar 
terly Meetings and the local committees met 
at our dilapidated meeting-house for the pur- 
pose of consummating some plan of procedure 
to seeure & new one. 

Inquiries have been made as to what we 
want to do, and how much money we want to 
do it with. In reply I would say, that we 
pro to erect a building containing an 
auditorium, say 38 feet by 48 feet, with two 
comfortable school-rooms attached. The lot, 
150 feet by 80, is situated in one of the most 
eligible places in the city, and the new house 
will cost at least five thousand dollars. 

We have already subscriptions from relia- 
ble sources to the amount of fifteen hundred 
dollars, and we await the balance, so that we 
may have our building completed and ready 
for school purposes by the Ist of the Ninth 
month, which will necessitate the laying of 
the corner-stone not later than the 1st of next 
month, by which time we would like to have 
sufficient money subscribed to finish and fur- 
nish the edifice. 

Our treasurer, Robert F. Roberts, Alexan- 
dria, Va., is authorizad to receive subscrip- 
tions. 

We hope and believe that the time is in 
the near future when Friends in coming to 
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our city need not feel obliged to join other 
churches in order to find a comfortable place 
to worship, as very many have already done. 


I am, very truly, your friend, 
BERNARD T. JANNEY, 
On behalf of the committee. 





LarRNeD, Pawnee Co., Kansas, 
4th of Fifth mo., 1879. } 


Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Having read several articles in Friends’ 


Intelligencer, at different times, relative to the 
“ Friends’ Land and Colonizing Association,” 


I thought, perhaps, a few words from a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends and resident of 
Kansas would not be unacceptable. 

It will be one year the 25th day of Sixth. 
month next since I took possession of the one 
hundred and sixty acres of land I reside upon, 
and thus far I have not regretted the day I 
came to Kansas. The following are a few of 
the reasons why [ like the country, 

The seasons are a good deal longer than in 
the Eastern and Middle States, thereby ren- 
dering the winters shorter and milder. Farm- 
ers generally commence their spring plowing 
by the 1st of Second month, and are enabled 
to continue farming operations until near 
Christmas. 

The land being either level or gently roll- 
ing, @ man and pair of horses will seed down 
nearly twice the ground with the same labor 
he will on a farm in the Eastern States. The 
West is far ahead of the East in improved 
farming implements. Asan illustration, with 
a corn planter, two horses, a boy to drop and 
myself as driver, I put in thirty acres of corn 
in two days. A self. binder, with three horses 
and two men, will put twelve acres of wheat, 
or fifteen acres of oats, in shock in a day very 
easily. A farmer will take his sulky or rid- 
ing plow, with three horses, and turn over 
four acres of ground a day, after the first 
breaking, and of sod will break two acres in 
a day with the same team. 

The soil here ranges from two to six feet 
in depth, and in the upper Arkansas valley, 
where I live, is generally of a dark sandy 
loam, making the raising of wheat, rye, oats, 
barley and like grains a tolerably sure crop. 
During a dry season it is the best ground for 
holding moisture I ever saw. As an illustra- 
tion, we had no rain and but one fall of 
snow between the 20th of Eleventh month 
last and the 15th of last month, and when I 
plowed the ground preparatory to planting 
potatoes, the middle of Third month, at a 
depth of four inches below the surface the 
ground was quite moist. 

In a word, it is my opinion that a man 
with limited means can do far better at farm- 
ing here than in the East. Farming here, 
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so far aa work is concerned, is the same as in | experience cannot justly and wisely judge the 


other agemn and the proverb, “God helps 
him who helps himeelf,” will apply here as 
forcibly as in any other place. S 

New comers must be ready to put up with 
many privations for a year or two, until they 
have laid the foundation for future comforts, 
in the shape of an orchard and the planting 
of small fruits, which will come into bearing 
sooner than they will in the East. 

I will close by saying I hope the Friends’ 
Land and Colonizing Association will accom- 
plish its mission and also that I believe the 
upper Arkansas valley is the garden spot of 
Kansas. 

I will here say, I will gladly co-operate 
with the officers of the Friends’ Land and 
Colonizing Association in any way that I can 
make myself useful to our Religious Society. 

Carvin P. MaRsHALL. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 17, 1879. 





PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING.— 
This meeting was held at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, on the 6th of Fifth me., and was 
attended by a large representation of our 
members from the various constituent 
branches. 

In the meeting for worship a Friend opened 
the exercises by an exhortation to seek the 
light of the Divine Presence, and to value 
duly all instrumental means by which the 
heart is prepared for communion with the 
Creator, and is aided in the performance of 
acceptable worship. 

Samuel J. Levick followed with the expres- 
sion of a fervent desire that we may not only 
strive after that which is good, but seek to 
attain to that which is blest. 

The Father continually offers us the high- 
est good, but in order to grasp it we must 
loosen our hold on lower things which have 
been helpful to us in earlier stages of ad- 
vancement. The soul which comes into the 
fulness of the measure of Light can have a 
correct view of the varied conditions of others, 
and can appreciate with something of the 
Divine wisdom the needs of those who yet 
walk in the dimness of the dawning. Such a 
soul, and such only, can truly compassionate 
the wandering and seeking ones, pities as 
God pities, and is able to judge with right- 
eousness. But the lower condition of religious 


higher. 

The language of Scripture, in describing 
the process of creation, shadows forth the ex- 
perience of the soul in its progress heaven- 
ward: ‘The evening and the morning were 
the first day.” There is progression from the 
first dawn to the spiritual life, to the evening 
of the day—the first day of experience—and 
then comes a period of rest ere another day 
of advancement in the Divine life follows, 
and yet another, and another, till the Divine 
perfectness is reached, and then comes the Day 
of rest, the Sabbath of thesoul: “And God 
blessed the Sabbath-day and sanctified it.” 
The work is finished, and the time is holy 
unto the Lord. Having reached the high es- 
tate of the children of God, it remains to 
walk in the pathway of light and of obedience, 
lest the soul be cast out of the blessed Eden 
to the sorrow and labor of the external world. 

The youth were assured that the peace of 
God is not withheld from the beginner in the 
schoo] of Christ. Every act of obedience and 
dedication is followed by a rich reward. Wis- 
dom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and her 
paths are peace, 

The solemn words of King David to his 
son and successor are instruction to all who 
are entering upon the journey of life: “Sols 
omon, my son, know thou the God of thy 
father, and serve Him with a perfect heart, 
and with a willing mind; for the Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all 
imaginations and thoughts ; if thou seek Him, 
He will be found of thee; but if thou forsake 
Him, He will cast thee off forever.” 


The very joys of Heaven are known even 
here to the faithful, dedicated soul, as well as 
to the blessed ones who have passed behind 
the veil. 

Oh, if all would walk in true faithfulness 
to the heavenly calling, there would be no 
more traducers nor tale-bearers, and no un- 
charitableness. But the language of each 
would be: “ Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and He willteach us of His 
ways, and we will walk in His paths: for out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 


x 
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Lucretia Mott said she had felt the infin. 


ence of the blessed silence into which the 
meeting had gathered before an appeal had 
been made to us, This is our most import- 


ant Quarterly Meeting, since we now pass in 
review all our testimonies, bearing both on 


moral and spiritual things ; those which have 
a bearing on our individual advancement, 
and thuse which affect our influence upon the 


surrounding world. It is mostimportant that 
we hold fast to the faith that is in us, and 
cling no more to worn-out theologies and the 
creeds of men. If we would indeed be Christ- 


ians, let us bring our lives to the test of 


Christ’s beatitudes. Blessed, said Jesus, are 
the meek, the merciful, those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, the pure in heart, 
and the peacemakers. Bring our every-day 
lives to the test of holiness and righteousness, 
as the true standard has been shown us, and 
has been upheld before ali the ages. Prac- 
tically, we should not say, “ We must wait 
for the milennium.” ‘‘Say not ye, There 
are yet four months, and then cometh har- 
vest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields; for they are 
white already to harvest.” 


As a Society, are we to-day using all our 
energies to promote peace on earth and good 
will to men? Do we use our utmost endeavors 
to promote the establishment of such a court 
of international arbitration as shall put an 
end to all war among the nations? Do we 
truly let our light shine? Said Jesus: “I 
have given you an example, that ye should 
do as I have done to you. If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 

The meeting then separated to enter upon 
the business. The representatives of the 
constituent meetings were called, when the 
consideration of the state of the Society was 
entered upon by a review and a summarizing 
of the answers of the queries. From these 
it was shown that all our meetings for the 


past year have been held, though a want of 
faithfulness in the full attendance of some of 


these is acknowledged. 

D. F. Wharton expressed her belief that 
we all are convinced of the beauty and excel- 
lence of that spiritual worship of the Father, 
of which Jesus spoke to the woman of Sama- 


ria at Jacob’s Well, but we do not at all 
times show our conviction by faithful attend- 
ance upon ali our meetings for this solemn 
purpose. 

Other Friends bore their testimony to the - 
importance of faithfalness in this particu'ar, 
as a regular and faithful attendance of meet- 
ings for worship is an evidence of love for 
God and for each other; while the attend- 
ance of business meetings is a certain con- 
sequence of zeal for the maintenance of our 
testimonies. 

The usual affirmative responses were made 
to the remaining queries, which bear upon 
the continuance of brotherly love, upon 
temperance, honesty in financial engagements 
and charity and compassionate help to the 
poor among us. 

There was some appropriate expression in 
regard to the importance of due care being 
exercised to assist those who may need it, in 
obtaining suitable business, and to provide a 
proper business education for their children 
without removing them from Friendly influ- 
ences. 

That our youth may be preserved in true 
purity of life and conversation; that all di- 
versions which tend to lower the high stand- 
ard of the Christian life be discouraged, and 
that a vigilant guard be kept over the read- 
ing which is presented them, was the general 
exercise of the meeting and it found suitable 
expression. 

Prudence in expenditure, and a religious 
avoidance of ostentatious display, at all 
times, found many advocates. Lucretia 
Mott spoke earnestly in reprobation of the 
growing tendency among Friends toward 
costly funerals, and believed that a good 
example is urgently needed among us at this 
time. D. F. Wharton had hoped that the 
great reduction in incomes, which has been 
felt by almost every one, would bring Friends 
back to more economy and simplicity in 
living. 

One Friend expressed gratification and 
thankfulness that in these days of business 
embarrassment, of temptation and of frequent 
defalcation and dishonor, that our Quarterly 
Meeting can say 86 fully, that Friends are 
generally careful to live within the bounds of 
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their circumstances and to keep to true mod- 
eration in business; that they are faithful to 
their promises, and just in the payment of 
their debts. 

The query in regard to the testimony 
against a “hireling ministry” was answered 
as if the query were worded, “ Do you main- 
tain a faithful testimony to a free Gospel 
ministry?’ and in the affirmative, with the 
acknowledgment that some of our members 
occasionally attend the religious services of 
those who employ a salaried ministry. This 
elicited varying expressions of views from 
several Friends, and it was shown that the 
harsh term “ hireling” was appropriately used 
by Friends in the days of forced contribu- 
tions for the benefit of the clergy, and of 
distraint of goods from the conscientious, but 
that it is much less fitting at this time of full 
religious liberty and of just and equal law. 








MARRIED. 


TOMBAUGH—HEACOCK.—On the Ist of Fifth 
mo., 1879, under the care of West Monthly Meeting, 
William W., son of Solomon and Ruth Tombaugh, 
to Addie J., daughter of Enos and Ann Heacock, 
all of Mahoning co., Ohio. 

WEAVER—WALTER.—On the Ist inst., under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green street, Philadelphia, at the residence of Jos. 
Sharpe, Ashbourne, Pa., Chandler Weaver, M. D., 
to Ber-ha E. Walter, all of Philadelphia. 
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DIED. 


BROWN.—Oa the 4th of Fifth month, 1879, at 
his residence, John Brown, in the 78th year of his 
age; @ member of Baltimore Preparative Meeting 
for the Eastern District. 

DARNELL.—On the 8th of Fifth month, 1879, 
near Masonville, N. J., Agnes, wife of Job Darnell, 
aged 75 years. 

GILLAM.—On the 6th of Fifth month, 1879, 
Elizabeth T., wife of Wm. Gillam, of Langhorne, 
Pa., in her 62d year. 

HAIGHT.—On the 21st of Third month, 1879, of 
membranous croup, in Yarmouth, Ontario, Florence 
Josephine, only child of Granville and Bertha 
Haight, aged 3 months. 

HAIGHT.—On the 22d of Fourth month, 1879, of 
diphtheria, in Yarmouth, Ontario, Bertha, wife of 
Granville H. Haight, aged 25 years. 

HIBBS.—On the 5th of Fifth month, 1879, at the 
residence of Wm. H. Moon, Bucks co., Pa., Joseph 
Watson Hibbs, of Roaring Creek, Columbia co., Pa., 
in his 78th year. ; , 

STEELE.—In Marple, Delaware co., Pa., at the 
residence of Esther P. Caley, Horace Atlee, son of 
Joseph and A. T. Steele, aged 19 years. 

WARRINGTON.—On the 7th of Fifth mo., 1879, 
near Swedesboro’, Gloucester eo., N. J., Simeon 
Warrington, in his 74th year. 
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WILLIAMS.—On Seventh-day, Fifth mo. 10th, 
1879, in Philadelphia, George Carroll, son of Isaac 
S. and Anna S. Williams, aged 4 years, 4 months 
and 18 days. 


WORRELL.—On the 14th of last month, at his 
residence, at Rock Falls, Isaiah C. Worrell, in his 
65th year. ‘ 

“ He was born in Jefferson county, Ohio, January 
25th, 1815, where he lived till 1850, when he re- 
moved to Fulton county, Ill., and from there to 
Jordan, Whiteside county, in 1852. He afterwards 
lived in Sterling, Montmorencing and Hume. For 
the last eleven years he has made his home in Roek 
Falls. He was married to Eimira R Kirk, sister of 
Gen. E. N. Kirk, in 1837, and had twelve children, 
eight sons and four daughters, of whom seven sons 
and two daughters are now living. The children al} 
live in this county and were all present at the time 
of his death, except one son, William, who lives in 
Iowa. This son had recently been home on & visit. 
The deceased was a farmer, and belonged to the 
Society of Friends. He had been a great sufferer 
from nervous headache for many years; had been 
confined to his bed nine weeks in his last illness, 
and endured his suffering as only a Christian can, 
and died in full faith in the rest that awaits him.” 
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ASTRONOMICAL—THE HEAVENS IN THE 
MONTH OF MAY. 


The Providence Journal, in a recent issue, 
Says : 

— fairest daughter of the sun, holds 
the place of honor among the planetary 
brotherhood as evening star during the month. 
She is increasing in brightness and size as in 
her rapid course she approaches the earth, 
appearing higher above the horizon and set- 
ting later every night. The rapidity of her 
motion can easily be traced by watching the 
stars in her immediate vicinity. During the 
first part of the month she sets about 10 
o’clock; on the last of the month, about 
half-past 10, thus being above the horizon for 
three hours after sunset. Venus is in con- 
junction with the new moon on the 24th, 
when another of those charming celestial pic- 
tures, made up of a silvery crescent, with a 
beaming star for pendant, may be anticipated. 
Venus is in perihelion on the 2d, but as her 
influence is of the beneficent kind, the matter 
of her being a million miles nearer the sun 
forebodes no disturbance in the earth’s atmos- 
phere. 

Uranus is evening star. He is still in the 
constellation Leo, and very near this bright 
star Regulus throughout the month. The 
planet may now be looked for to best advan- 
tage in the west—about 9 o’clock, when two 
hours past the meridian. 

Jupiter leads the quartette of morning 
stars, and is a conspicuous object in the south- 
east long before sunrise. He rises now at 
about half past 2, and at the end of the 
month, not long after midnight. Jupiter and 
Mars rise nearly at the same time on the Ist, 
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the interval between being only eight min- | telescope the tiny point of nebulous haze that 
utes. Oa the 9th they are in conjunction, | marks its presence.—Evening Bulletin. 


and will afford to early risers a fine opportu- 
nity for the study of planetary colors, the 
ruddy hue of the one being in striking con- 
trast to the golden tint of the other. Oa the 
4th, Jupiter, Mars and the moon are in con- 
junction, and enthusiastic star-gazers who 
anticipate the dawn will be rewarded with a 
eharming picture of the waning moon with 
two bright planets foremost among the starry 
throng that graces her court. 

Mars is morning star, but his course during 
the month is go closely interwoven with that 
of his giant brother that the record of the 
one is but a repetition of that of the other. 
They are both in the constellation Aquarius, 
and both in southern declination. As, how- 
ever, Mars moves much faster than Jupiter, 
the two planets will not long remain in close 
proximity. 

Saturn is morning star, and is fast coming 
into a more favorable position for observation. 
He is to be found in the constellation Pisces, 
not far from the equinoctial colure, rising 
now at 4 o’clock, and at the close of the 
month at 2. He is in conjunction with the 
moon on the morning of the 17th. On the 
31st Jupiter rises twelve minutes before 1, 
Mars twenty-two minutes after 1, and Saturn 
six minutes after 2. An observer command- 
ing a view of the eastern horizon will find it 
an interesting study to watch these planets 
as they rise in quick succession. 

Mercury is morning star, rising now about 
half-past 4, and at the end of the month at 
half past 3. He may be seen about the mid- 
dle of the month, an hour before sunrise, as 
he reaches his greatest western elongation on 
the 14th, and for a few days before and after 
that event is favorably situated for observa- 
tion, this being one of the four opportunities 
during the year when he may be picked up 
by bright star-gazers as morning star. He 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 18th, 
when four planets and the waning crescent 
are visible at the same time. 

The May moon fulls on the 6th. In her 
last quarter she pays her respects in turn to 
the four morning stars. The new moon of 
the 21st is at her nearest point to Venus on 
the 24th, and to Uranus on the 28th. 

Brorsen’s comet has passed its perihelion 
and is approaching the earth, reaching its 
nearest point on the 10th, when it may be 
looked for among the smaller stars in the 
head of the Great Bear. Its course is cir- 
cumpolar, and therefore in this latitude it 
does not set. If it were only a more distin- 
guished member of the cometary family, 
there would be a fine opportunity to watch its 
progress. It is difficult now to detect with a 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Kitchen-gardening, which is the new sort 
of Kindergarten, has become very popular 
in New York and Boston. This does not 
mean, as might be supposed, the cultivation 
of cabbages and early lettuce, nor raising 
strawberries and green peas for the markets. 
These make up one sort of Kitchen-garden—- 
more properly called market-garden—and 
that may be turned to very good account 
in the neighborhood of large cities by wo- 
men and children both. But the Kitchen- 

rdens of New York City take ? quite dif- 
erent ground, and may be carried on in the 
basement of the Sunday school as well as 
anywhere else. Our readers do not need to 
be reminded what the Kindergarten aims. 
to do in teaching little children, long be- 
fore they are taught to read, certain import- 
ant matters in their play and by their play- 
things. The habit of attention, ef quick and 
close observation, the lines of form, color, 
musical notes, invention, comparison, accura- 
cy, readiness of hand, lightness of foot, obe- 
dience and order, all these are part of the 
kindergarten training, where tie child learns 
without knowing that it is being taught. All 
young children that have any liveliness at all 
are running over with two qualities, curiosity 
and imitation. It is these that both Kinder- 
garten and kitchen-garden make use of, and: 
both of these systems afford full swing for the 
ceaseless activity and restlessness that little 
humans share with all young animals, and 
which the drill of the regular school of the 
old routine pattern is largely influential in 
crushing out. 

The Kitchen-garden undertakes to teach, 
as play, all the simple housekeeping occupa- 
tions. It is intended for children who may 
have to go out to service or must soon go to: 
work, and the idea is that it is never too soon 
to learn order, neatness and dexterity in these 
every-day matters. These need to be taught, 
and do not come by nature to all girls. The 
children of the rich do not pick them up, and 
there is lese chance for poor children to do it. 
The Kitchen-garden starts out on the basis. 
that these little girls will grow up to be 
married, and have homes of their own to take- 
care of; that they will go out young to facto- 
ries, to stand in shops, to be milliners, dress- 
makers, or to household service. When they 
go to public school they learn reading, 
arithmetic, geography, etc., and are put di- 
rectly to earning something as soon as they 
leave school. There is no time or chance- 
then for them to learn how to do household 
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work well. They have been too busy as 
echool girls, too crammed with their studies, 
and even in the numerous cases where the 
mother needs the child’s help in the house, 
she has been often spared from it. It may be 
that the mother herself is too busy or too 
ignorant—in the poor family as in the rich 
family—to show how things are to be done. 
Not all the poor housekeepers live in brown- 
stone houses and have servants under them. 
There is many a workingman’s wife who 
comes out of a factory, or a shop, or from a 
trade, who is entirely unacquainted with 
household matters, never having had the 
‘chance to learn, and who is slatternly and 
wasteful from ignorance of the right way of 
doing things. It is hard work to learn when 
the babies are to be taken care of, too. 
the babies grow up to be ignorant also. 

But the soul of Hannah More, who wrote 
her “Cheap Repository,” eighty years ago, 
full of homely suggestions for the poor cot- 
tagers of England, and the spirit of Harriet 
Martineau, who made the familiar household 
subject a part of her work for the English 
people, in political economy, would be grati- 
fied with the way the Kitchen-garden takes 
hold of the long neglected household art. 
Even in their day this had begun to be 
snubbed out of sight, and these practical 
bodies, both of them, understood what would 
come and has come in the rush for the 
“ologies” and the higher mathematics, the 
undivided pursuit of the primary colors and 
the isosceles triangle, and the neglect of all 
household instruction in the education of girls, 
poor and rich. To remedy this, the Kitchen- 
garden takes the children as young as five or 
six, as soon, in short, as they begin to play 
intelligently at home. By plays amd songs 
they are actually drilled in all the plainer 
sorts of household work. They sweep the 
room, set the table, wash the dishes, scour 
the knives in little companies, bright and 
busy. There are little washtubs, in which 
the small laundresses “ get up” small linen; 
they hang out the clothes in the proper way, 
they are taught to iron and fold them, and 
there are songs that remind them, after the 
“singing geography” method, of the right 
way and the wrong way of doing all these 
things. Simple cooking is also taught there 
by various ingenious methods. It is astonish- 
ing, already, in the short time the Kitchen- 
garden has been in operation in New York, 
how the observant children carry home the 
lessons of order, neatness and quickness. The 
little girl who tol her mother not to strike 
matches on the wall would never have learned 
neatness at home, 

Yet these are only the every day plays 
that most active children delight in, the or- 
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dinary household occupations that they mimic 
over their dolls. It is but putting into the 
right drill what every woman needs to know, 
who is to take care of a house for herself or 
other people. All the teaching on the equl- 
ismnoel toksinde, which forms a prominent part 
of the primary schoo} schedule, will not show 
a girl how to lay a tablecloth straight, and it 
is best to have the practical lesson come early 
as possible for those who do not have it at 
home. There is only one criticism to be made 
on the Kitchen-gardens. They are established 
to amuse, to take care of and to instruct the 
children of the poor. The poor children of 
the rich are not taught these things. Yet 
the turn of the wheel of fortune in this 
country, where nothing is hereditary but 


So | character and talent, often makes the rich of 


one generation the poor of the next.— Public 
Ledger. 





From the Spectator. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


. . - Many people know something of sign 
language, which is not very difficult to acquire, 
and which indeed is cultivated for its own 
sake by ingenious schoolboys and schoolgirls, 
anxious to talk when they ought not to be 
talking. The tendency, however, of this 
facile and easily communicated system is to 
make, if we may say 80, the deaf more deaf 
than ever, to shut them up more and more 
into a distinct class, and strengthen all the 
lines of separation, which are already too 
strong. They are not put in communication 
with the world in general, but with a few 
specially instructed persons, and their lan- 

uage, though of course a great gain to them, 
does very little to bridge over the dreary dis- 
tance between them and the bulk of their 
fellow-creatures. While, however, this sys- 
tem had almost monopolized all the efforts of 
the benevolent on behalf of the deaf, and 
had been regarded, among ourselves at least, 
as the only means of instructing them, it had 
occurred to a thoughtful German that some- 
thing more might be possible, and that indeed 
their grand deficiency might be more or less 
done away with, by the diligent use and cul- 
tivation of the senses they have, to make up 
for the sense that is wanting. This had been 
attempted through the manual alphabet, by 
substituting sight and touch entirely for 
sound; the new system, however, was a much 
more wonderful undertaking. It aims at 
nothing less than the production of sound, 
the creation of a voice, and attempts to make 
its pupils read by the motion of the lips what 
they have hitherto slowly learnt by the spell- 
ing on the fingers—thus making it possible 
for them (we do not say easy) to take their 
part in the world, to see what is said, and to 
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reply ; to secure, in short, the gift of speech, 
and substitute for hearing the art of seeing 
what is said to them. A more beautiful ex- 
pedient could not be conceived, and the effect 
it produces is like a miracle. 

A great effort is being made at the present 
moment to introduce this system into general 
use in England, the chief agent in which is 
Mr. St. John Ackers, of Prinkash Hall, 
Gloucestershire, a gentleman to whom the 
necessity of finding out the best means possi- 
ble of training his own little deaf child, has 
communicated that enthusiasm of benevo- 
lence which will not rest without sharing with 
others the good things it has procured for 
itself. The story in itself is very attractive 
and interesting. From the moment in which 
they found that their child did not possess the 
power of hearing, and consequently was 
doomed never to exercise that of speech, Mr. 
Ackers and his young wife set themselves to 
question heaven and earth as to the best way 
of remedying a deficiency so terrible. They 
went here and there, wherever they could 
hear of any instruction to be had, any expe- 
dient to be suggested, wandering over Europe 
and across the Atlantic from place to place, 
true pilgrims of love, to find help for their 
child. They found it in this method, called 
sometimes the German, sometimes the Amer- 
ican (in distinction trom the system of signs 
which is called the French system), by which, 
the reader will be glad to hear, the little girl 
who has been the object of all this love and 
labor has been so successfully trained as to be 
able to hear, nay, see (the confusion of words 
is inevitable) everything that is said to her by 
the lips to which she is accustomed, and to 
reply in connected human speech. Thus 
happy in the result of his own great exer- 
tions, Mr. Ackers has not contented himself 
with his personal success, but with a noble 
and generous determination to extend to 
othera the advantages he has gained, has 
ever since labored to instruct the public in 

“the system, and awaken curiosity and inter- 
est in the work. His last step has been to 
institute a normal school for the training of 
teachers,* in order to extend its benefits far 
and wide. The enterprise is a great one, and 
as worthy of interest in itself as it is touching 
in all the circumstances that have given it a 
beginning. In the hope of interesting the 
reader in so purely philanthropic an under- 
taking, we will endeavor to give an account 
of as much of the process of teaching as can 
be seen in a single visit to one of the schools 
already established. The school in question 
was a small private establishment, in Hol- 





*This school has very lately begun its operations 
at Ealing. 





land Road, Kensington, kept by Miss Hull, 
and consisting of some ten or twelve scholars 
from the age of five or six up to fourteen or 
fifteen. 

A school of deaf children is in itself a 
curious and and affecting sight. The noises, 
for noise is not absent, are not toned down by 
any sense of necessary precaution. Harsh 
little cries take the place of the pretty whis- 
perings of-childhood, and the excess of mean- 
ing in their eager looks is sadly contrasted 
with the want of meaning in those broken 
sounds which come from their little throats, 
like the cries of fledgelings anxious and dis- 
cordant. Our first experience, however, of 
the school referred to was of a crowd of little 
hands held out to be shaken, and a “ How do 
you do!” of monotonous, but of sufficiently 
distinct utterance, one of the first aquirements 
evidently of the little mutes upon whom edu- 
cation only confers the gift of speech. Their 
voice is not a sweet or liquid voice, It is 
mufiied and monotonous, and betrays at once 
a stiffoess of the unaccustomed muscles, a 
difficulty of movement, and thickness of tone ; 
but it is not discordant, nor loud, nor harsh. 
After this universal greeting, the children re- 
turned to their seats and their studies, and 
the smallest and newest of all the pupils— 
those who were still only at the beginning of 
their education—were brought up to show the 
first etage of the process. Naturally, this first 
stage—the manner in which these little im- 
prisoned intelligences are made aware thab 
they possess a latent faculty by which they 
can communicate with those around them—is 
the most curious stage of all. It is begun by 

lay. The teacher places an india-rubber 

li on her hand, which the little pupil has to 
set in motion by blowing at it with all the 
force of his little lungs; or she produces a 
bladder, attached to a tube, which he has in 
the same way to puff out with his breath, 
The ball rolls along; he perceives that this 
breath of his has powers before unknown to 
him; the limp bladder fills, becomes tight 
and round; then is discharged against his 
cheek, with a little rush of the released air, 
which gives the child pleasure. (Several of 
them, we noticed, let the air escape from the 
bladder against the corner of the eye, with a 
touching identification of the one valid and 
all-powerful organ from which all impressions 
come.) This is in reality the establishment 
of the jink which is necessary between teacher 
and taught, the channel of all further com- 
munication. The next step is to show how 
that breath can produce sound. An “4” is. 
written upon the blackboard, and with her 
mouth fully opened, the teacher projects the 
vowel into the air with a movement of her 
throat and action of her breath, which 
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the sensitive little fingers are made to feel. 
When the child imitates this effort, the vibra- 
tion of the larynx adds to his experiences 
a sense of a new effect attained. Thus sight 
and sensation together achieve the result 
which nature has denied, and convey to the 
child’s mind a conviction of something new 
which he is able to do, After this he is 
taught the labiale, a still more easy lesson, 
since the action by which he has already 
puffed his ball will produce the “p” and 
“b,” which vibrate upon his hand from his 
teacher’s breath, with a subtle difference of 
sensation which we might be unable to detect, 
but which he can very well identify. Thus 
the entire germ of the system is deposited in 
the mind of the little mute. He sees the letter 
form itself,a meaningless hieroglyphic, on the 
blackboard; then sees it on the lips of his 
instructor, feels it in the movement of the 
muscles of the throat, to which his attention 
is directed, and in the vibration of the breath ; 
copies it, and then recognizes in his own sen- 
sitive throat the surprise and pleasure of a 
new sensation, exactly corresponding to the 
exertion he has made. 

This foundation of the system is, as the 
reader will easily perceive, the explanation 
of all that follows. The little mute has re- 
covered one of his lost senses, or is in the 
royal road of recovery, the moment he has 
felt the vibration of that vowel in his throat, 
and learnt that the breath on his lips comes 
with a different sensation when he breathes out 
“pa” and “pha.” All the rest is simple 
perseverance and work. The other and still 
more vital portion of the process, by which 
the pupil reads on his teacher's lips, almost 
unerringly, the ordinary words of human 
speech, has, we confess, still more the air of a 
miracle, The unwearying patience by which 
alone this can be attained cannot, it is need- 
less to say, be followed or fathomed in a single 
lesson. e can confidently assert, however, 
that this marvelous result has been attained. 


The lady whose lessons we had been following | - 


selected three of her more advanced pupils. 
To these she related a little story of the sim- 
plest construction. When she had said a 
sentence, she required them to repeat it, to 
show that they nad caught and understood 
every word, which they did, in their soft little 
muffled voices, with scarcely a stumble, 
When she had come to the end of the story, 
she said, “‘ Now write it down on your slates.” 
The children did so, bringing, each in turn, to 
us, to be inspected, the slate upon which they 
had written down the anecdote. Their ages 
varied from twelve to fifteen. With more or 
less verbal faithfulness, but perfect accuracy 
to the facts, each had written down the story 
which he or she had heard—nay, not heard, 


but seen—from the lips of their teacher. The 
little differences were characteristic and indi- 
vidual; the spelling in every case was per- 
fect ; no phonetic eccentricities are possible to 
the deaf. But that they should have caught, 
repeated, written down every syllable—what 
& wonder it was! We do not know when we 
have seen anything that bore such an appear- 
anceofamiracl. . . . - 

The superiority of this system to the labo- 
rious and limited alphabet of signs is too ev- 
ident to require any further demonstration. 
The one is an expedient of mechanical inge- 
nuity, like a wooden leg; the other a restora- 
tion of natural powers—a restoration which 
seems miraculous, and which, indeed, is so; 
for are not love, devotion and patience Divine 
and wonder working powers? 





A LOST LADDIE. 
BY MARY SECOR MESEROLE. 


[John B. Gough relates the following incident 
with reference to a young man whom he met in 
Edinburgh, a graduate of a leading Scotch univer- 
sity. He was possessed of rare intellectual endow- 
ments, combined with a degree of culture remark- 
able in one so young; but, yielding to the solicita- 
tions of evil companions, he became a victim tothe 
curse of intemperance, and in response to a strong 
personal appeal on the part of the great lecturer 
that he would abandon this soul-destroying vice, he 
touchingly replied, “ Mr. Gough, I’m a lost laddie.” ] 


I have heard a chord of music that has made the 
tear-drops start! 

I have listened to the wailing of a stricken human 
heart! 

But could any sound be uttered born of greater woe 
than this ?— 

I’m a lost, lost laddie! I have said farewell to bliss! 


Held, alas! in cruel bondage, in my veins a liquid 
fire; 

Tempest-tossed and well-nigh frenzied, writhing, 
maddened with desire, 

I am helpless, O my brother! Leave me to my 
bitter fate. 

Ah! this fiend will not release me; loving help has 

come too late. 


e e 


The past a veil is lifting, and purple crag and glen 

In bright Elysian splendor appear to me again. 

I see the blossoms nodding with their cups en- 
swathed in dew, 

And a tender light rests on the hills, transfiguring 

the view. 


I watch the little laddie as he sits beside a brook, 

And listens to its chiming with a sweet, unconscious 
look ; ° 

The heavens are blue above him, and the harebells 
at his feet 

Are blue as Aaron’s garment, for the sacred temple 
meet. 


“From foot to brow all noble!” muses one who 
stands apart, 
«* the bonnie, winsome laddie is the idol of her 
eart. 
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Very bright will be his future, many guerdons he 
will win, 

“Turning with a kingly footstep from the tempting 
paths of sin.” 


Mother! mother! guardian angel! standing on the 
jasper sea, 

Stronger love was never given than the love thou 
gavest me; 


Then and now, O strange transition !—then so pure 
and undefiled, 


Now a lost and shipwrecked laddie where was once 
a happy child. 


COLORED RAIN OR SNOW. 


Concerning showers of colored rain or snow, 
such as fell at Reading, Allentown and 
Easton, in this State, on the 17th ult., the 
Ledger remarks that the red drops and yel- 
low drops which have been repeatedly ob- 
served are not found to have the character- 
istics of blood or sulphur in their substanee, 
and adds: 

“Any one whose eyes have been filled with 
flying dust from the streets immediately 
before or even during a rain storm, can read- 
ily understand that the dust has been lifted 
from the streets reported to be clean by the 
Inspectors of the Board of Health. He has 
only to imagine this dust carried to great 
heights and distances, and then deposited 
during a rain or snow storm, to find an ex- 
planation for such showers as that at Read- 
ing. Notwithstanding the report that the 
yellow dust looked and burned like sulphur, 
a microscopical examination of it shows it to 
have been pollen, probably from pine trees. 
There are a good many recorded showers of 
sulphur, and some observers’ report, as at Al- 
lentown and Reading, that the substance had 
the smell of sulphur, and yet it has, in so 
many cases, been proved to be pollen that 
some positive proof would be needed to justify 
the belief in a fall of mineral sulphur. The 
sand from the desert of Sahara is very fre- 
quently carried to Southern Italy by great 
whirlwinds, and the red grains in this sand, 
mixed with water and lively imagination, 
have frequently been converted into blood. 
One of the latest storms of this kind, at Na- 
ples ten years ago, was clearly traced to 

ahara through meteorological observations 
of the course of the storm. A storm in 1846 
which left a deposit in the south of France of 
earthy matter, estimated to have weighed 720 
tons, was supposed to have been traced to 
South America, some of the organic forma- 
tions found in the deposit being peculiar to 
that part of the world. This great mass of 
earth is supposed to have been carried, while 
in a finely diffused state, across the Atlantic 
in four days. Through the agency of water 
spouts, fishes also, and other living animals, are 
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sometimes carried up into the air and depos- 
ited in distant places. Our Weather Bureau 
can doubtless trace out the source of the yel- 
low deposits made in Eastern Pennsylvania 
by tracking back the storm which brought 
the pollen from some distant pine forest.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


The sixth annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of Friends’ Book Association was 
held on Second day evening, the 12th inst. 
The attendance was very small, but the few 
that were present appeared to be much in- 
terested in the proceedings. 

The report of the Board of Directors, 
which was read and accepted, is given here- 
with. 

An election for twelve directors to have 
the management of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year resulted in the 
appointment of Henry Bentley, Dillwyn 
Parrish, Susannah M. Parrish, Lydia H. 
Hall, T. Ellwood Chapman, Amos J. Peaslee, 
L. J. Roberts, John Saunders, Clement M. 
Biddle, M. Fisher Longstreth, N. E. Janney, 
Jeremiah Hayhurst. ; 

In the remarks that were made much stress 
was laid upon the good that may be accom- 
plished by the Association through the pub- 
lication of pamphlets and leaflets bearing 
upon the testimonies held by the Society of 
Friends. If the funds of the Association were 
increased by donations or legacies, so that 
papers of this kind could be gratuitously dis- 
tributed among the masses of the people who 
know but little of the ground upon which 
these testimonies rest, it was believed that 
an increased interest would be awakened con- 
cerning them. 

Three new works have been published by 
the Manager during the year, viz., “Abi 
Meredith,” a story for the young; “A His- 
tory of the Jackson Family,” and ‘* Garnered 
Treasures,” a book of original and selected 
poems. R. 

THE SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF FRIENDS’ BOOK 

ASSOCIATION. 
To the Stockhoiders: 

The Board of Directors of Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia submit the following statement 
of its affairs. 

At the close of our last business year (Seventh 
mo. Ist, 1878) a new arrangement was entered into 
with our Manager, Edward H. Walton, by which he 
agreed to conduct the business as heretofore, sub- 
ject to the inspection and oversight of the Board, 
he to receive all the net proceeds of the business, 
and to pay over to the Board $568.93 per annum, it 
being 6 per cent. on our present capital, payment to 
be made half yearly, and to bear all losses and 
deficiencies, if there be any upon the capital stock 
invested, this agreement to continue for two years 
from date. 

After this agreement was entered into, it only re- 
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mained for the Board to see that the store was 
carried on, as far as possible, in accordance with 
the design of its founders, which duty it has en- 
deavored to fulfill. 

The rent of the building has been reduced, end 
some improvements have been made, including a 
private room for the use of Friends, and convenient 
for committees. 

The continued depression in business has had its 
influence upon the sales. We would urge upon all 
who are interested in the success of the store to 
patronize it as far as they may be able. 

There is no doubt of its usefulness to members of 
our Society, and we hope from time to time to add 
to the advantages which it now offers; but the 
undertaking was started at a very unfavorable 
period, and its enlargement will necessarily be 
gradual as business revives. 

For the information of Friends interested in the 
success of the Association, we append from the 
balance -sheet for the year ending Seventh mo. lst, 
1878, at which time the present agreement was 
entered into, the following: 


Capital stock........... seee weses 10,000 00 

Expenses incurred in organizing the 
corporation, and loss in first year’s 
DUSINEBS.....cecccceseecrereneees 


E17 72 


eeeee ccccesece 


Present Capital.......ccccescceee scecccece cosee 9,482 28 
Interest for 6 mos. ending Ist mo. Ist... 284 46 
Totall..cccccccess ccccecroccsccccoesce , $0,766 74 


On behalf of the Board, 
Henry H. Bentuey, President. 
L. J. Roserts, Secretary. 





ITEMS. 


Tae Woodruff Scientific Expedition around the 
world has been abandoned. 

Tue latest returos of the election in California, 
upon the new Constitution, show a majority of more 
than 6,000 in its favor. 

Ow the 9th inst. five hundred head of cattle from 
South America were slaughtered in Glasgow in 
consequence of disease. 


Tue American Medical Association at the recent 
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meeting held at Atlanta adopted the metric system 
of weights and measures. 


Massacuusetts, New Hampshire, Minnesota and 
Kansas are the only States in the Union which 
give women the right to vote for school directors. 


Two International Exhibitions are to be held in 
Australia—one at Sidney, beginning in Ninth mo. 
next, and lasting six weeks, the other in Melbourne, 
beginning in Tenth mo., 1880. 

Tue International Congress will open at the 
Grand Hotel on the 15th inst., under the presidency 
of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, to discuss the subject 
of a canal across the Isthmus of Panama. 


Last week one hundred and forty of the Southern 
emigrants to Kansas—men, women and children— 
passed through St. Louis on their return to their 
former homes in Warren county, Mississippi. 


In relation to the condition of Russia at the pres- 
ent time, the London Times correspondent at Bucha- 
rest, says: ‘ Private accounts reaching here from 
Russia represent the situation all over that country 
as being beyond description, and that the tendency 
of the so-called repressive measures is towards rev- 
olution rather than peace, as the present annoyances 
and outrageous oppression of all classes of popula- 
tion are rapidly spreading a feeling that anything is 
preferable to the existing state of affairs. Intelli- 
gence has been received from Tiflis that a disease 
with terrible mortality is raging in ten villages in 
the Caucasus.” 


Extensive forest fires are burning in various parts 
of the Middle and Eastern States. The Public Ledger 
of the 13th inst. states the forest fires in Luzerne, 
Lackawanna, Wayne and Pike counties in this State 
continued yesterday, and an extensive conflagration 
on Pocono Mountain is reported, in addition to the 
previous fires. Near Pittston and Moos'c, powder 
mills were threatened by the surrounding flames. 
In Pike county the fire penetrated Blooming Grove 
Park, devastating fifty acres of timber and destroy- 
ing some deer. Fires are also burning on the moun- 
tains in Lebanon and Berks counties. Immense 
fires are raging in the Catskill Mountains in New 
York, the flames being visible from the Hudson 
river at night. The burned district covers 7,000 


acres. 
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STOCK MARKET. PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 18@ 1 15 

Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Reberts & Williams, Western red......... oi 

Room 19, 366 Stock Exchange Place mmission Merchants, 248 North Amber...... evcteenecceese 1145@ 
Penna State 5s new loan...... Uss@ii, Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. NCC. ceccccceceseseeveee 1 16@ 
CIE G8 BOE sc ccccevccoczcccvesorcceen Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 57@ 658 

OO Butter, Prints, perb. 2@ 25 TD, YOLMOW......cecceceseeeees a@ 44 
Cincinnatti 7-308 1164%@ Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 10@ 13 ixed, in elevator. 43@ 
Lehigh Val RR Ist més c...1164@ oT ae —_ & Wis. “ee 1 15 | Oats, White.......-.sccceseeeeeers 3@ & 
Lehigh Valley RRc m 6s r 105 @106 N. Y. 8 Firkins, “ so 18 Mixed... 31@ 32 
North Penn RR ». presarnacenstil meets Rennes per Ok. 11@ 12 | Clover-seed, rime, : new... 6@ 
Penna g m 6s n. 114 @115{ Weste 10o@ ill x — thy-seed eocceceees: seseerrs 1 40@ 1 60 
Penna = m ~ > ove -114 @115 | Poultry—Spr Chick's, per ib 25@ 35 | Flax-seed.......... evecsees seeeee 1 40@ 1 46 
Penna -106 Turkeys, — 18 _ ton Tim per ton....12 00@13 00 
Phila & | Erie os. Saiinion — @ Ducks, {Es ie 16 West’rn and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 
Reading RR c m 78 ¢.......... @ Alive Chickens “ .. ll 13 Fale ccccccescececcocsnscneees 10 10 50 
PC & &t. Louis RR 7s.......... 107 tty) ede per | Ib. 1 10 Rye Straw.......rsesserees sooo Ll 13 0¢ 
Texas & Pacific RR ist m 6s 9844@ 9844} Live a 5@ 6 heat Straw.......sccrscseee 8 9 00 
ares RR new an 39 @ Green nd Savannah, Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 80@. 2 00 
Lehigh Valley BR... S 35% ae crate... 1 25@ 1 75 — Meal, per bbl........ ». 2 50@ 2 75 
Minehill RR............ Asparagus deans 75@ 1 50 T CON..ceeeee - 50@15 00 
Nesquehonin ‘a 6 Potatoes, white, per ‘bush..... 16@ 1 05 Middiiag sovsosevensessessoccees 5 00@18 00 
Norristown R * Onions, per i amhddinien 76@ 150) Atthe W. Philadelphia. Drove Yard 
Penna RR ....-.ceererereeseeeseees “See 3 Apples, per Drl.........0-00000 1 50@ 2 25| the market for Beef Cattle has ruled 
Phila & Erie RR........00.0000 -10 @1 Cucumbers, per Crate... 1 74@ 2 00 | firm during the past week, anda slight 
Reading RR.......0c-cecccosssseres 174%@ 16%, | Strawberries, per quart....... 35@ 650 | advance was noted this morning. he 
United Con of N. Jec.......14144@143 Cranberries, per box........... 2 2 75 | Cattle were in good ——s and were 
— Coal Navigation Co. 18 @ 2%} Cabb: eS | almost all sold b 12m. We quote 
Penna Canal 68.......000-seee00 723 @ Wool, tub washed............... 17@ 34/ extra at64c,medium 54@5%c., and 
American Steamship Co...... 95 $ 96 | Pure cider vinega, per gal. 16@ 18 | common Bie. 
Insurance Co of N A... - 31 313% | Cheese, N Y Factory, per! lb 7@ 8| At the North Philadelphia Drove Y. 
Penna Salt Mfg Co.............. 76 Western, 6@ 7 | 1200 head Beef Cattle arrived.—. 











